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Delivered at the Installation of Little- Falls 

Lodge, No. 336. July 13, 4. L, 5824. 
By the Rev. Br. G. B: Lisher. 


Among the distinguished principles of. the 
masonic society are the following: piety to 
God and Jove to mankind. ; 

Piety to God comprises the sum of that du- 
ty which man owes in a supereminent degree 
to his Maker ; and consists in a rational exer- 
cise of the grateful and devotional feelings of 
the heart. The Creator of the universe, the 

fountain of goodness, the source of all ration- 
al enjoyment, and the centre of transcendant 
glory and perfection, does not’ require the 
blood of buils, of calves, and of goats, asa 
‘sacraice for blessings he profusely bestows 
upon man. His own inimitable goodness in- 

‘ yites him to supply the wants of his creatures, 
and scatter the blessings of his providence 
throughout the world.. 

Filial gratitude, spoataneous Jove. pure de- 
yotion, holy reverence and humbie praise, 
constitute the noble, the exalted, the sublime 
and manly duties of intelligent beings ; and 
are more acceptable and pleasing to God than 
all the solemn mockery of a vain world, or 
the cold and thankless efforts of pretended 
worshippers. To the correctness and propri- 
ety of these principles all will cheerfully as- 
sent, But these dre the first duties and les- 
sons taught by masonry. No institution more 
clearly and simply illustrates these principles, 
or more authoritatively enforces them, than 
this. By all that is holy and reverential ; by 
all that is exalted and sublime ; by all that is 
noble and glorjous ; by all that is solemn and 
impressive, and simple and pure, are these du- 
ties enjoined within the walls of a lodge of 
free and accepted masons, that is consecrated 
with a sacred hallow; 

Other societies have never been able to 
unite the discordant opinions, the various feel- 
ings, the peculiar tastes, the different charac- 
ters and diversified interests of mankind. But 
masonry has done this. Men of opposite re- 
ligions, different politics, and contrary interests 
have been united in one cause by masonry. 
Kings have had the laurel, of fame plucked 
from their brows, and the diadem of glory and 
royalty torn from their heads, and been reduced 
to a level with the most common of their sub- 
jects. Heroes have jaid their armour by, and 
sought admittance into the order. The most 
exalted have been brought low, while the 
low have been exalted Politicians have for- 
gotten their animosity, bigots have been strip- 
ped of their unwarrantable tenacity, sectari- 
ans have disclaimed ali names, enemies have 
laid down their weapons of Opposition, and 
»partizans and competitors for fame have ceas- 
ed to act, while they nave entered our sanc- 
tum sanctorum, surrounded the table loaded 
with mental dainties, and groaning beneath the 
weight of the benevolent repast, and there 
feasted their souls on the delicious fruits of 
slivine charity» Here in truth have the king 
and the subject, the conqueror and the con- 
quered, the rich and the poor, the high and the 
low, the learned and the illiterate, met on the 
devel and parted on the square. 

When in the lodge the mason 1s surrounded 
with numerous emblems that convey the must 
pure and salutary admonitions and important 
instructions. Although the enemies of ma- 
sonry havereyiled our principles and ridiculed 
what they supposed to be our customs and 
ceremonies, I declare most solemnly, and ap- 
peal to the candid to confirm the truth of what 
i say, that no ceremony is performed that is 
calculated to excite the smile of levity, or 
disgust the most refined taste and sensibility. 
On the contrary, our proceedings many times 
produce such awe and solemnity that our 


our lodge seems like the “* bouse of God and 


gate of heaven.” Every implement we use 


answers. most perfectly the end for which it 
was formed. 


No implement of the craft can be taken in 
hand, that does not silently, solemnly and per- 


prove our time an@ devote our Ives to the va- 
rious avecations of a mason, we use the 

e. The line teaches usto avoid al] dis- 
simulation in our conduct and conversation ; 
while the plumb bids us walk uprightly in our 
respective stations. The level forbids the in- 
dulgence of aristocratical notions and distinc- 
tions, denotes equality, and admonishes us to 
subdue and humble our pride. With the trow- 
el, one of the most useful implements of the 
craft, we spread thé cement .of brotherly love 
and union. 

The bible, square, and compass are denom- 
inated three great lights ; and by them we 
are instructed in what appertains to our reli- 
gious, social, and individual obligations. 

The chisel clearly demonstrates the advan- 
tages of education and discipline ; while the 
‘mallet is emphatically emblematical gf ma- 
sonry, subduing the rough and turbulent pas- 
sicns of human nature, and progucing an easy 
and godlike disposition, a calm and happy 
mind. 

The pure and liberal principles of masonry, 
its peaceable and conciliating temper, forbid 
controversy and collision among the craft. 
Hence in a well regulated lodge, good fellow- 
ship and harmony prevail ; brotherly love 
and kindness find a constant home ; aristocrat- 
ical distinctions are not known ; arbitrary 
power, intolerance and bigotry are discarded, 
and the social affections have unlimited, un- 
restricted indulgence. Let the institution then 
receive the approbation of the good. © 
It is proper on this occasion to notice some 
of the popular objections to the society. 

Say the opposers of masonry, ‘If the 
principles are so good, and the objects so glo- 
rious and benevolent, why have you bad mem- 
bers in the society ?’”? The inference drawn 
from this objection is, that the institution it- 
self is bad. It is conceded that there are ma- 
ny persons who are professedly masons, and 
have artually heen initiated into our secrets 
that aredye ; but they are not so because they 
are masons. They probably would be as bad 
had they never been inducted into a knowledge 
of our principles. We have belonging to 
the society many learned and gcod men. 
Preaehers of the gospel and of all denomina- 
tions, belong to this society ; and many of 
them attend regularly its meetings, and par- 
ticipate in its ceremonies,. Will it be said 
that these men, without an exception, would 
foster and patronize an imstitution so corrupt 
and bad as this is represented ? Do they go 
there to lessen their dignity, sink their charac- 
ter, impoverish their minds, blacken their 
hearts, and countenance the basest wickedness 
and most shameful prodigality ? No: it 
must be that there is something pleasing, in- 
structive, pure and godlike ; or these men, 
devoted as they are to the cause of morality, 
would never euter within the walls of a lodge. 
This objection couJd be urged with as much 
force against all other societies as this. 
Among the disciples of Jesus there was a 
traitor. Churches of christians have been 
cursed with bad members. Good govern- 
ments have bestowed their blessings upon ma- 
ny unworthy and base pefsons. But who 
ever thought of detracting from the merits ofs 
these institutions, because they were afflicted 
with bad members ? 

This objection may be easily done away, 
if the members of the fraternity will live cir- 
cumspectly and virtuously. The enemies of 
masonry may be silenced by the exemplary and 
correct deportment of its advocates and 
friends. Friends and patrons of this institution ! 
be it known to you, that the stabs of the ina- 
licious, and the misrepresentations of the vile, 
have never injured the institution so much, or 
impeded its progress so greatly, as has the im- 
prudent and immoral conduct of its friends. 
Some unguarded expression, the indulgence of 
some improper propensity or passion, and 
some vicious couduct have retarded its pros- 
perity and brought upon it reproach. Be 
therefore wise as serpents and hartnless as 
doves. Wipe off the stain that imprudent in- 
dulgences have heaped upon it, by a well or- 
dered life and conversation. 

Itis urged that if the principles and ceremo- 
nies of the institution be so good, so beneficial, 
so benevolent, and so productive of good ef- 
fects as we represent, that they ought to be 
made public, that all may be benefited ; and 
because we refuse to reveal the secrets of the 
order, it is also added that the institution can- 
not be good. The motives which dictated 
this plausible objection were undoubtedly be- 
nevolent ; but itis greatly wanting in force. 
Before it be argued that the principles of any 
institution are bad, because some part or all of 
its ceremonies are kept a profound secret, it 
must be shown that good principles cannot ex- 
ist in a society, where permanent and strict 
secrecy is maintained. 

The secrets of masonry would be useless to 
all except those who may lawfully ob‘ain 
them. All cannot obtain them, inasmuch as 
they are not, neither can be, ‘* worthy and we!l 
qualified.’” To the just and the true, the 
good and the faithful, do they exclusively be- 
long. 

A very important reason why we donot 
make known the mystefies of our order, is, 


roct out this precious plant and consume it 
with the breath of prejadice. Confidence 
would thereby be destroyed, and the conse- 
quences would be universal feuds apd anarchy. 
Dread these consequences, and reflect before 
you hazard such injudicious and unwise ob- 
jections. | 

Prudence bids you desist. Your petulant 
complaints, your censures, and threatenings 
will all prove abortive, for you cannot wring 
from a mason his secrets. In his breast they 
are locked, and can never be revealed to any 
but th those lawfully entitled to them. The 
most awful tortures and the most horrid per- 
secutions have been invenied: and inflicted for 
the purpose of wringing from the mason the 
secrets ef the craft. But he has calmly told 
his tormentors to put in operation their ma- 
chines of misery and death, and in the midst of 
his trials and agonies, bid defiance to their rage 
and fury, and evinced the most godlike fideli- 
ty and unshaken fortitude ; and has expired on 
the rack or on the scaffold, a monument of 
truth and martyr of benevolence. 

Were it not for the strict secrecy which is 
maintained in our lodges, and for that fidelity 
which grows out of it, those deeds of charity 
which grace and adorn the mason’s character, 
would not be performed. The widow’s pa- 
thetic petitions would not have been regarded, 
her tears dried, or her afflicted spirit comforted. 
The mason’s bounty would not have ministered 
to her necessities or supplied her wants. The 
orphan might have been pelted with the pitless 
storm,, wandering about, clad in rags, had it 
not been for the charm that exists in this sys- 
tem of secrets, and is known only tothe wor- 
thy. 

In short, this glorious institution unites all 
that is good and useful. It teaches man his 
duty to God and his fellow man in the most 
plain and forcible manner. It causes him to 
regard the human family as one species, and it 
admonishes him to treat them with kindness 
affection and purest benevolence. 
words of the poet, we say, 


** Teach me to feel another’s woe, 
To hide the faultI see; — 

That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me.”’ 


Hail, Masonry! bright effulgence of the 
and in us, with us, ever—ever 
we 


Most worshipful master, worshipful master, 
respected officers and brethren! Accept my 
affectionate salutations and the felicitations of 
all the friends of masonry. Rejoice that your 
lot has been cast in a happy land—in a land 
where you are permitted to meet in private 
or public and improve the social affections and 
cultivate the benevolent feelings of the heart, 
without fear of being molested or goaded with 
the iron hand of tyranny. Pity and commis- 
erate the unfortunate and unhappy situation of 
our brethren in a foreign country, who are 
persecuted by an unfeeling despot and tyrant, 
in whose hand the “ olive branch has al- 
ways withered,’’ and in whose heart remains 
not one drop of human kindness. 

Your harmony and zeal afford pleasing sen- 
sations and your establishment and prosperity 
heartfelt rejoicings. May the virtues you cul- 
tivate and the pleasurer you experience in the 
lodge be your companions in life and gild the 
hour of death with its brightest glories. 
Their mild and benignant influence wil! ani- 
mate every scene of duty, alleviate every cor- 
rosion of care, heighten every sensation of 
joy, and shed divine rapture and transport on 
your souls, 

Let all my brethren present be willing I 
should remind them, that in vain do we vin- 
dicate the exgellencies of our society or com- 
mend its purposes and requirements, if our 
conduct contradict our professions. Let us be 
cautious then to avoid those improprieties and 
vices which may tarnish the lustre of our jew- 
els or diminish the credit of the craft. Our 
institution will soon rise to the zenith of its 
glory if our lives do justice to its noble prin- 
ciples, and ow aetions hold an uniform and 
entire correspondéace with the tenets we pro- 
fess. 

Remember, my brethren, that we are the 
avowed and associated friends of humanity ; 
that our holy union embraces the amities of 
the gospel; and that charity in its kindest ex- 
ercise and largest extent, is our distiaguishing 
characteristic. Others may have the blushing 
tinge of summer in their laces, autumnal gloom 
in their countenances, and the frost of the po- 
lar regions in their hearts ; but the mason’s 
disposition should be as mild as the gentle 
breeze, open and free as the pure air, genial 
as the sun, and cheering as the zepyhyrs of 
heaven. 

Carefully guard against all unwarrantable 
innovations, Remove not the land marks of 
ourfathers. Preserve inviolably your ancient 
constitutions, and unadulterated the primitive 
simplicity and pure morality of you laws, and 
masonry will flourish. 

In the admission of candidates use great 
judgment'and prudence, scrutinize their char- 
acters and abilities with eandor and strictness, 
and if they should not be found “* worthy and 
well qualified, duly and truly prepared,”’ give 


In the 


ij 


to contrive, strength ta support, and beauty to 
adorn this moral edifice, until the cap-stone 
shall be brought forth with rejoicings and all 
shall shout ‘‘grace, grace unto it.’’ 
when you shall have finished your work here 
below, may you be prepared ‘‘ lively stones 
for that spiritual building, not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.’’ and hail the members 
of the fraternity in that lodge above where 
harmony, peace and divine love prevail, and 
the grand Architect of the universe presides. 
To conclude, we adopt the humble though fer- 
vent invocation of the Poet: 


And 


Almighty Jehovah ! 
Descend now and fill 

This lodge with thy glory, 
Our hearts with good will, 

Preside at our meetings, 
Assist us to find 

True pleasure in teaching 

Good will to mankind. 


Thy wisdom inspired the great institution, 

Thy strength shal] support it till nature expire, 

And when the creation shall fall into ruin, 

Its beauty shall rise through the midst of the fire. 
So mote it be. 
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June and 
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M. E. Richard H, Field, H. P. 
E. Johnathan C. Gibson, K. 
E. Samuel A. Siorrow, S. 
Com. 


Officers elected in Pawtucket R. A. Chap- 
ter, No. 4, on Wednesday evening last week. 
M. E. Pardon Sayles, H. P. Es ae 
E. Abner S. Tompkins, K. 
E. Lyman Claflin, S. 
Com. 


William Field, C. H. 

James Wheaton, P. S. 

John Burbank, R. A. C. 

John B. Read, Ist, _ 

Arnold Peters, 2d, te V. 
Alanson Thayer, 3d, , 
Uriah Benedict, Treas. 

Orval O. Read, Sec. 

Geo. F. Jenks, Steward and Tyler. 


Officers elected in Union Lodge, Pawtuck- 
et, on Wednesday evening last week. 


Alvan Jenks, M. 


Br. Thomas Lefavor, 8. W. 


Wilmot Luce, J. W. 


** Joseph W. Miller, Treas. 

«© Wm. T. Jenckes, Sec. 

James Wheaton, 8S. D. 

Juke Parmenter, J. D. 

«© Geo. F. Jenks, Steward and Tyler. 


Fairfax Chapter, No. 13, meets in Mason’s 
Hall, in the town of Fairfax, Culpepper C. H. 


the 8d Monday in January, March, 
October. 


Rev. A. Welton, Chaplain. 
Lafayette Mauzy, C. H. 
William Winnard, P.S. and Treas. 
William Emison Sec. 
John C. Williams, 
W. Ward, M. V. 
J. Strother, 


Fairfax Lodge, No. 43, meets in Mason’s 
Hall, in the town of Fairfax, Culpepper C. H. 
on the Ist Saturday in every month. 


Richard H Field, M. 
Lafayette Mauzy, 5, W. 
Hugh M. Thompson, J. W. 
Wiilliam Emjson, Sec. 
John Strother, Treas. 
William Foushee, 
Thomas Howard, 


Deacons. 
David Jameson, Jr. Tyler. 


Reaqular Communications 


FULL MOON THIS MONTH, FRIDAY, 25. 


Columbian, 


St. Andrew 


them adecided negative. Do not be too anx- 


BOSTON LODGES. 


St.Jouhn’s ist Tuesday in every month. 
St. Andrew's 2d Thursday, 


ist Phursday, 


Massachusetts last Friday. 
Mount Lebanon, last Monday. 
Grand Cha pter, 2d Toesday in December, June & Sept. 


s Chapter, ist Wed. mevery month, 


St. Paul’s Chi pter 3d Tuesday, 

| G. Lodge, 2d Wed in Dec. March.June and September. 
Encampment 3d Wednesdayin every month, 
Councflof Royal Masters iast Tuesday. 


MASSACHUSETTS: 


Dorcheager—Unon, preeeding ull moon. 

Charlest Kug solomon,/d Tuesday. 

Cambridge.—Amecable,3d Montlay- 

Malden—iowat Hermon, Wednesdey preefull moon, 

Brighton—Bethesia, 2) Tuescay. 

Lynn—Mouat Carmel monday preceding. 

Salem—ssex Tuesday pre.t in. —Warren R. A, Chapter 

‘Thursday on or preceding foil moon. 

Beverly= Liberty Monday preeeding!u!imoon. 

Medway—Montgomery 2d Wednesday, 

Duxbury—CornerStone Monday after ull mr con, 

Falmouth— Marine ist Wednesday. 

Nantucket—Union Ist Monday ; Urbanity “d Monday, 
Union Council $. M. 4th mon.in Dee. Mar. June.Sept 

Marhlehead—Philanihropic pre.t, m. 

Danvers—Jordon, Wednes* 

Roxbury—Washington Thu 

Decdham—Conste lation do. 

Stonghton—K sing Star Thurs. pre.f.m.—Mt- Zion R. A 

Chapter monday prec. full. 

Monday pre ful! 
ridgewater-—-Fetlowship, mouda 

Marlborough--Thursdayafterfull 

Hingham OldColony Friday pre-full moon. 

Needham Meridian Thersday preceding fnil moon. 


fay pre.full moon. 
pre.f. m, 
do. do. 


St John’s R.A.C. in Dee. Feb. Ap JuneOet 
oy f. m Se. Thursday sue. full 


wbridge. Solomo::* Temple preva 


Wooburn. ¥veedony Thurday va or do do 
Weltham. Motutor Monday do do do 
Quincy. Rural Monday do do do 
Gloucester ‘Vyiian isl Tuesday. 

Lenox----Union Star, Wed pre f m 
Ipswich. Unity Tuesday » do do do 
Leominster, Aurora Monday ' te do do. 
West Granville, Mt. Pleasauc Wed. do do do 
Brookfield. Meridian Tuesday do do do 
Great Barrington. Cincinnatus Wed. do do de 
West Stockbridge. Wisdom Tuesday do de do 
Templeton. Thursday, do do do 
New Marlborough, Rising Sum Tuesday do do do 
Cummington. Orion Thursday do do do 
Sutton. Olive Branch 34 monddy, 

.Greenfeld. “Franklin R. A.C. Ist Wednesday. 
Northtorfugh. Fredonia Friday do do do 


Springfield, Wampden Wed. pre. m. 
Southwick. Fremily Society, Monday pre.full megn, 
Taunton, King David, Wed p. fm, 
Brimfield—tiunensty, Tues, pre. f. every oth. month, 
Brookfield—Mericivn, do do do a 
Western—Carmel, Wed pre. f. ms 

Fall River, Mount Hope. Tues p. f.m. 
New-Becford. Stav in the East,3d mondy. 
Greenwich Village Exceopment.Tucs p- 
South Reading. mount moriah, Fri. p-f 


MAINE. | 
Jortland, Ancient Landmarkist Wed. ; Porthind 
Brunswick. United Tuesday. 

Bath. ist ‘Tbursday, 


North Yarmouth Casco Tuesday preeed ng full muon. 
Wiscasset... Lintoln hursday do do do 
Alna, fina, Wednesday do do de 
Union. Union Thursday. do do da 
Warren, Georges Tues. do do 
Camden. Amity Tuesday do do de 
China. Central Wednesday do te 
Saco. Saco Wednesday fo do. do 
Kennebunk, York Mouday do dg 
Bridgeton. Oriental Monday do do de 
New Gloucester. Cumberland Mon. do do do 
Paris. Oxford Thursday do d6 de 
Milburn. Somerset Monday do do «eo 


Bangor. Rising Virtue Tuesday 
Thomaston, Orient, Mouday ft. m. 
Hallowell—Jerusalem R. A. C., ‘Thurs. pre. 

Kennebec Lodge, Wed. pre. f. 
Gardiner.--Hermon, Tuesday pre full moon 
Winihrep--Temple , Monday pre. m 
Belfast--.Belfast, monday pre m. 
Augusta~Bethlehem tues pre fm 
Eustport--Eastern, ist monday every month 
Lubec--Washington first wed every month 
Calais, St. Croix, Monday p. f.m. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 
Portsmouth, St. John's 1st Wednesday in every neem 
0 


Pythagoras. 3d Tuesday do 
Lebanon, Franklin Monday preceding = moon. 
‘Amherst. Benevolent Monday on or 
Concord. Blazing Star Tuesday do do do 
Charlestown, Faithtul Wednesday pre- do da 
New London. King Solomon’s Wed. pre, do du 
Claremont. Hiram ist Wednesday. 

Washington. Mt.Vernon Mon,atordo do do 
Plymouth. Olive Branch Tuesday do do do 
Sanborntm, Centre Monday of or do de do 
Rochester. Humane Monday do ag. alu do 
Canaan. Mt. Moriah Tuesdaydo do do do 
Plainfield. Wednesday do do ite 
New Ipswich. Bethel Tuesday do do do dy 
Dover, Strafford Wednesday do do do de 
Bradford, St. Peters Tuesday do do do do 
Alstead. St. Pauls Tuesday pre. co do 


Merideth.--Mount Lebanov Wed pre fm, 
Hampton. Roc:.ingham ‘Tuesday of the week the m. f. 
Bath. Meridian Sun Wednewlay do do do 
Hanover. Trinity Encampment,last Weimesday in 
Ap. June, Aug, Det. and, Dee... Andrew's Chapevr 
4th Wednesday m Jan, Mar. May, July, Sept.and Nox, 
Council of R. Masters, on the same days as the Chap. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Grand Lodge. last Mound. every other month. 
Gloucester~<¥ Wednesday preeeding f. 
Cumberland-—-Morwing Star, Monday preceding f, 
Coventry-—Hamitton, Wedvesday preceding. 
Providence. Joins, Wed. p. m.; mount Vernon, 

Thursday p.f m. 
Newport, St. Johus, Monday p. f. m, 
Warren: Washington, Thursday do. 
Bristol, St. Aibaus, Wetlnesduy do, 
Pawtucket. Union, de de, 
Pawiuxet, Harmony, Tuesday do, 
Smithfeld—Mt. Moreh, Froday pre. fall moon. 
fast Greenwirh—Kine, Solomon, Monday pre. f. m, 
Coventry— Manchester. Friday pre- m. 
Smith field---Evening Siar, sat. next pre fm 


CONNECTICUT. 
Haddam & E. Haddam, alt roately 
Stonnington. Asylum ‘luesday preceding full meon, 
Colchester, Wooster, ist Wed....V. Chup, Men. following 
Norwich. Somerset Friday pre. t. m....Franklin R- A. © 
last Monday in Feb- May, Aug. ane Nov. 


pim 


Preston, St. Jame’s ‘Thursday preceding full moon 

N. Swonningten. Widow's Son d, do do 
New London. Thursday do do do 
Middletown. St. Jobn's last dnd 3d Wed. 
Litchfield. St Paul's Thursdey pre. do do. 
Goshen, Olive Branch ‘Teesway pre. do te. ™ 
Terrington. Seneka, do, do ¢o 
Salisbury. Montgomery ivescay do de do 
Norfolk. Western Star De dO do da 
Canaan, Meridian Chapter Thursday pre. do 
North East. Chapter No. 46 1st Monday. 
Barkhampstead. Norther Sioy Thursday, do de 
Woodbury. King doe do de 


Granby. St. marh’s, Wednesdsy p fm, 
Berlin. Barmony, Wed. pre full moon 
Sufficld, Apollo, Tucs p | m 
Eas Hartford, Orient, Theres pf m 
Canaan, Mer dian Chapter, Tues, pre full 
Sharon, Hamitton, Wed. full 
Winsted, Andrews, Wed. pre moon. 
Pomfret, Warren R. A, C, "Lues. pre fall mooni 
Putnam, last Wed.in April, June, Sept. Nov Dee. 
NE W-VORR. 
Glen‘s Falls. Hamilton Thursday preeeding fall moon. 

R.A. C, last Wed, Feb. Ap.June, Aug, Oct Ko. & De 
Aurora, Sespio Mond pre,ft.meon, Aurora R.A. C 

Wed preeeting full, 
Watertowr. Federal Wedvesday previous f. m. 

Albeny. Temple A.C. 2d Tuesday. Maste% Lodge 
Ist and 2d Monday. Lodge Ist Tues. 
mount Vernon, Istand 2d Wednesdev, 
Avburn-—-K. A. C., Thursday preceding f. 
Trumansburg—Fieelity, Tevodsy next pre fim 
R. A. C, Friday next pre fm 
Lodge, Mond. do 
Clarksville, Son, Thurs, p. f. m. 
monday pre fm 
Catskill R. A. C. There. pret m 
VERMONT. 
Bennington, Vt. Mt. Anthony, Tuesda Smdon, 
Rutland. Green Mountain Wed. in 
Mt Lebanon R. A.C. 2d Tu 

Feb. April, June, Aug. aud Oct. pre Se. 
Middlebury, mt Calvary Encamt, 24 Tues i» may, and 
PE be 90 in 3 nuary 

ergennes, Jerusalem Mon ‘ 

every,other month 

Dorehester Lodge Tors fim 

Feirfax, ¥airfax ChaptergXo 13, 3d Mo 


Mareh, Jame and October, L 


y m January. 
Fritlayu in eVery month. Wor 
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FAechanic’s Kutelligeucer. 
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“Trace SctENCcE, With modesty 
From the Northampton Gazette. 

Action of Poisons upon ihe vegetable king- 
dom. By M. Marcet.—aA very interesting 
memoir, by M.F. Marcet, on the action of 
poisons upon vegetable life, has been read to 

_ the Societe de Phisque et d’Histoire Naturelle 
of Geneva. The object of the author in the 
' experiments he instituted was, in the first place, 
to ascertain the action of those poisons which 
act on animals by imflaming and corroding the 
part with which they come in contact ; and in 
the second. plaee, the action of such poisons, 
especially those of a vegetable nature, whic 
‘destroy animals by their effect on the nervous 
system. ‘ Until now,’’ the author remarks, 
plants have been supposed to be distinguished 
from animals by the abseuce of organs cor- 
responding to the nerves of the latter class ; 
but the results of the experiments tend to 
prove that they arecapable of being affeeted 
by such poisons ina manner rp es to that 
in which animals are affected by them.— The 
experiments were generally made with the 
_ plants of the kidney been {phascolus vulga- 
opis) and‘a comparison was always made with 
a plant watered with spring water. 


_ Water.—In England, and at the salt wells 
in the western part of ihe United States, wa- 
ter is frequently obtained from a greater depth 
: without the labour of bringing it up in buckets 
_ or pumps. A hole is bored in the earth and 
— tubed with wood or metal ; the water rises in 
the tube tothe snrface where it continues to 
flow without intermission. Whether this ne- 
cessary and useful fluid, so intimately connect- 
. ed with the wants and comforts of man, can 
. be ptocured in New-England-for family and 
Be ‘farm purposes, by the same method, Js an 
important question, which can be settled only 
by experiment. We hope the subject will at- 
: tract the attention of some of our enterprising 
citizens. 
The follo-ving article written by P. T. Ty- 
son, of Maryland, and published in the Amer- 
ican Farmer, will furnish our readers with 
gome valuable information respecting the seur- 
‘ ces of springs, and the practice of obtaining 
water by boring. __ 
__ Geologists find that to such depths as they 
have been able to peneirate, the earth is strati- 
fied {arranged in layers.] The lower strata 
yers] are considerably elevated in some pla- 
‘ ees and form the summits of the highest moun- 
tains ; they are usually very highly inclined 
and frequently rest vertically ; they extend to 
great depths into the earth, and are considered 
to be of the oldest formation. The next which 
rests upon the former, commences lower down 
the declivity of the mountain ; they are not 
so highly inclined and are believed to be of a 
more recent formation ; and so on to the new- 
_, @8t strata which form the surface -of the more 
level regions. 

It is well known thata vast quuntity of 
water is evaporated from ‘the: oceans, bays, 
rivers, and smaller streams, this is carried by 

“the winds to the mountaiis and other elevated 
regions, and there deposited in the form of 
rainor snow. A large portion of it [the snow 

being previously converted into water] de- 
scends into the earth in obedience to gravita- 
‘tion, until it meets with a stratum sufficiently 
compact to prevent it going through, and then 
runs on that stratum to the ocean if not ob- 
structed ; but impediments-will present in va- 
rious places and arrest the further progress of 
some of it, which [in accordance with the 
law that fluids if prevented from descending 
will rise to the level of their sources,] will 
- be dammed up until it meets with another 
channel ; if none such present leading down- 
ward, it will rise to the surfage through som 
" of the fissures, or loose formatYons, and for 
When it comes in contact with soluble min- 
» verals, it takes portions of such in solultion, 
* eausing salt licks [as they are termed in the 
western country,] and minerzal springs ;— 
perhaps also, as some suppose, the saltness of 
the ocean. 
_ ‘We will endeavour to draw from the fore- 
' going, whatever may be useful to those who 
wish te obtain a constant supply of water for 
. farming, or other pnrposes, in moderate quanti- 
ty ; for we cannot expect to obtain it by the 
usual method of boring, in sufficient abundance 
to be used as a power, but even in this age of 
discovery we dare not pronounce it impossi- 


* From what has been said of the structure of 

. “the earth, it is fair to conclude, the further be- 

low the surface we meet with streams of wa- 

ter, the higher will be their sources, and of 

conrse, tne higher they will rise. bx: ; 

 Inmost regions « great number of strata lie 

~~ ‘within a few hundred feet of the surface, and 

thé structure of meny of them, being loose 

i. and porous, and fissures or seams so numerous 

4 | that water has in almost every direc- 


thy guide.’’ 


_ “tion from which, as well as from the results of 
wach experiments as have been made known, 
one would be induced to believe that in almost 
every part of the earth, streams, flowing over 
the surface, may be obtained by boring from 

@he to three hundred feet perpendicularly. 


From the Lontlon Mfechanicks Magazine, 

Extinguishing fires on Board Ships.— 
Six,—From the many accidents of ships ta- 

king fire at sea, and these commencing in parts 

of the vessels not easily got at, it appears to 

me that a reservoir on deck, with pipes either 

of leather or lead, communicating and opening 

into various store rooms, such as the spirit 

powder room, &c. would be the means 
of procuring an instantaneous application of 
water. The mouths_of the different pipes 
ahould be marked, so that only that which led 
to the part on fire should be opened. In 
my opinion this would give pas- 
séngers and all on board a very great assurance 
of safety ; and I have no doubt the expense of 
it would be compensated by the allowance the 


rance Offices would make in favour of 
' Iam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


_, $014 as plate powder, there is an injurious mix- 
ture of quicksilver, which is said in some in- 


stances to so far penetrate and render silver 
brittle, that it will even break with a fall. 
Whiting, properly purified from sand, applied 
wet, and till dry, is one of the easiest, safest, 
and certainly the cheapest of all plate powder. 
Jewellers, for small articles, seldom ever use 
any thing else. If, however, the plate be 
boiled a -little in water, with an ounce of cal- 
cined hartshorn to about three pints of water, 
then drained over tlie vessel in which it was 
boiled, and afterwards dried by the fire, while 
some soft linen rags are boiled in the liquid till 
they have wholly imbibed it, these rags will 
not only when dry, assist to clean the plate, 
(which must afterwards be rubbed bright with 
leather) but also serve admirably for cleansing 
brass locks, finger plates, &e. 

An unalterable white for water Painting. 
Dissolve four ounces of Roman alum in as 
small a quantity of hot water as is barely suffi- 
cient, and then mix it with two ounces, or 
two ounces and a halfof honey. Set this 
mixture to evaporate to dryness in an earth- 
en vessel, over a gentle fire. It will then ap- 
pear like a spongy sort of coal, which being 
removed from the fire, must be pounded, and 
the powder placed in shallow crucibles or 
cuppels, so that it may lie very thinly on them. 
Expose these to a strong red heat for an hour, 
After this the powder must be pounded again, 
and being replaced in the cupples, it must be 
exposed anew toa strong red hest, and toa 
free cnrrent of air for an hour longer. Being 
then removed from the fire, it is reduced apon 
a porphyry to an exceedingly fine powder of an 
intense whiteness. It may be mixed with 
giim water, in the same manner as other paiats 
are usually treated ; and is not apt, like white- 
lead, to turn to a dusty hue. 


From Cobbett’s Register. 
AMEXICAN CHARACTER. 

There is a strange notion prevailing 
in England, that the society in America 
is yet in a rude state; that the Ameri- 
can is, and myst be for some time, an 
unpolished nation; that, when they ée- 
come polished, and when great riches 
are accumulated by individuals, they 
will have as much pauperism and as 
many crimes as we have: and, that ours 
has only been the unayoidable progress 
of civilization and refinement. If this 


‘were true, it would be impossible to 


deny, that during this king’s reign, we 
have made a most wonderful progress 
in the sublime arts of polishing and re- 
fining, seeing that since 1760, the pau- 
pers have increased an hundred fold. 
But, sir, if | look back to the days of 
Pope, | do not perceive that there is 
much proof of an increase of the quan- 
tity of the highest talent. If, by polish 
and refinement are meant hypocrisy in 
all its various branches, we have cer- 
tainly arrived at the pinnacle. But as 
to the Americans being in a rude state, 
on what is the notion founded? Their 
dress, their amusements, their manner 
of eating and drinking, are so much like 
ours, that were it not for the absence 
of beggary, miserv, and filthy streets, 
a man dropped down in an American 
town would imagine himself stiN in 
England. There is no science, no art 
known in England, which is not studied 
and practised in America, and, in nume- 
rous instances, with greater success 
than in England. Their courts of jus- 
tice have the same forms; law is ad- 
ministered in the same manner; in 
many eases, it is the same law. In 
matters of commerce and navigation, 
the Americans almost equal us, and are 
in a fair way of outstripping us; and, as 
to the affairs of war, whether on land 
or sea, they have made us feel, and 
they have convinced all the world, that 
they want no lesson from any body. 
Where, then, are we to look for 
these marks of comparative rudeness? 
Not in the speeches made in Congress, 
nor in-the netes and other papers of 
their diplomatic ministers; for, as to 
these latter, it. makes one blush for 
one’s country to view their vast supe- 
riority. - 1s it in their friendly and dig- 
nifed deportment towards foreign na- 
tions ; in the wisdom and gentleness of 
their government and laws; in the 
peaceable behaviour of their citizens; 
in the absence of crimes, and in the 
want of rotten boroughs and a “ new 
drop ;” is it in any, or in ali of these, 
that we are to look for proofs of thi 
alleged rudeness ? 
So far, sir, from its being true, that 
the Americans are, in a mass, compared 
to us, in a rude state, that the very con: 
trary is the truth. In America, there 
are none of the brogues or dialects 
which distinguish Scotch and English, 
and Irish, and Yorkshiremen, and Wilt- 
shiremen, and Cockneys, from each 
other. ‘hese cease with the emigrant, 
whose children speak good and correet 
English. In America, reading and wri- 
ting, and something beyond merely 
these, are universal. .The American 
farmer has other charms under his roof 
besides those of attending his hospi- 
tality. He can converse with you upon 
almost any swbject. The Bible alone 
does not form his library. He comes 
in from the heat of the sun, stripped 
to his shirt, and takes down a volume 
of the Encyclopedia, or some book of 
science, travels, history, law, politics, 
or poetry. When he has rested him- 
self, he returns to his field or his yard. 
There is no law of his country, no 
regulations which he does not under- 
stand ; no right that he possesses, that 
he does not know how to go to work 
to defend; no public question in which 
he does not feel a lively interest, and 


}as to which he is not liable to express 


his opinion. 1 must be understood, of 
course, to speak with exceptions: there 
are stupid men in all countries. But, 
asa general description, } pledge my- 
self for the truth of what | have said, 
with the expectation that, in less than 
four months, this letter will find its 
way to every part of the country of 
which 1 am speaking, and with very 
powerful reasons not tu be looked upon, 
in that country, as_a — in false- 
hoods,and more especially as a flatterer. 

Well then, sir, if what 1 have here 
stated be true, will not you, with all 
your unshaken attachment to old Eng- 
land (and which, after all, | cannot re- 
frain from participating with you) with 
all the sorrow that you must feel at 
seeing distant regions carry off the fruits 
of the talents, the labours, and the suf- 
ferings of Sydney and ef Tuoke, -will 
not your rising envy be stifled hy that 
generosity which will make you ex- 
claim, * Blasted be the man who would 
destroy the harmony and freedom of 
such a people !” 

As to the effect of great individual 
fortunes on the liberties ani moral 
state of the Americans, such fortunes 
already exist. There are men in 


each. But as these riches have ‘not 
heen derived from taaes, they have 
not impoverished and degraded any 
part of the community in accumulation ; 
and as it is impossible that they should 
be employed in the purchase of 5o- 
roughs, they do not appear to be dan- 
gerous to public liberty. The Edin- 
burgh Reviewers flatter themselves, 
that these rich merchants will, in time, 
become lords of the country ; and, they 
will tell us, that our government ought 
to. conciliate their friendship before- 
hand. ‘These wise critics know, or 
appear to know, very little about the 
matter. They seem very uneasy at 
the existence of a great democracy. 
They are anxious to see it converted 
into a “ more, dignified” state, with a 
“reat body of aristocracy, able to 
protect the people against the throne, 
and the throne against. the people.” In 
short, they itch all over to see a list of 
“royal burghs” in America. I dare 
say, the Americans will be much 
obliged to them for their anxiety; but 
1 am very sure that they will think 
themselves beiier protected by their 
power of choosing their own public 
servants, than they would be by any 
great body of nobles, even if imported 
from Scotland, and if Mr Jeffrey him- 
self were to go out as king. No, sir, | 
do not believe that the Americans will 
be very likely to fall upon the scheme | 
of rearing a THRONE for the purpose of 
wanting great body of nobles” to 
prorect them against thatthrone. Such 
brilliant schemes they will leave, with 
all humility, to the polished and refined 
nations of Europe. = 

The Inquisition—Don Esteban a 
Spanish exile, now residing in London, 
has just published Memoirs of himself, 
in which he relates a variety of curi- 
ous and interesting particulars relative 
to the treatment he, as well as others, | 
met with from the king of Spain when 
in the exercise of absolute power, and 
as to the character of that prince. 
Esteban had called this imbecile Mon- 
arch a fanatic and the Inquisition a tri- 
bunal of blood and horror, which 
brought him under the scourge of that 
body. He was examined and doomed 
to the rack :-— 

“ At the cries of the rack,” some 
of the familiars entered, and seizing 
me, almost dragged me down a narrow 
staircase to a subterraneous chamber, 
where the feeble glimmering of a lamp 
scattered light enough to add to the 
horrors of such a place. Various in- 
struments of torture decorated its damp 
walls ; while in the middle of the room 
stood a burning brazier,a pendulam, 
a pull,and arake. Immediately the 
holy myrmidons began to strip me of 
my clothes with as much eagerness as 
a tiger would tear to pieces the un- 
happy victim on which he had just 
sprung. This done, 1 was stretched 
‘ou 'w frame, large enough to admit my 
body, and which, besides the two bars 
that formed the extremities, had anoth- 
erin the centre convexly raised.—My 
head and feet passed under’ the bars 
of the extremities, while my back bone 
rested on the middle bar, so that my 
head and stomach beiog much higfier 
than my head and feet, respiration was 
extremely difficult, and the position it- 
self extremely painful. In this pos- 
ture, the chief, who, with the rest, had 
followed me to this chamber and taken 
his seat on a little stage raised about, 
three feet from the ground, asked me 
if I would be converted to our holy 
religion, and acknowledge the justice 
of the proceedings of our beloved 
monarch, | replied,that all the horrors 
of the inquisition would never force 
me to the acknowledgment of a fals- 
hood so palpable. “ Then,” said he, 
“Jet the torment begin: but we pro- 
test that, in case of injury, rupture of 
vessels, or even death, the fault can 
be imputed only to yourself.” Imme- 
diately 1 felt some drops of water from 
the top of the chamber upon my chest. 


America worth half a mition sterling } 


NTELLIGENCER. 


the pain was not great, bat as the op- 
eration was prolonged, it became ex- 
cruciating.—By the sensation, it seem 
ed as if a boring instrament was ap- 
plied to ~ chest.—From time, to 
time they asked if 1 wonld be convert- 
ed to religion. ‘Go on,monsters,” 
cried I, * the religion of the inquisition 
tabhor: all your tortures shall never 
convert me to it. 
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BOSTON, DECEMBER 17, 1825. 


NOTICE. 

The completion of the first. volume of the 
Mirror being near at hand, the Proprietors 
deem it proper to state, for the information and 
encouragement of its friends, that such im- 
provements will be madé in the form of the pa- 
per, the next year, as shall render it more con- 
venient for bitding and presérvation—that at 
the end of the second volume, a handsome ti- 
tle page and index will be furnished GRATIs— 
that arrangements have been made that will 
enable them to give a greater variety, and, they 
trust, More USEFUL and INTERESTING mat- 
ter—that the Masonic, Literary, and 
Screnriric Departments of the paper will 
be more particularly attended to—that New 


ken to insure an uniformly handsome Printing- 
paper—and that every effort in their power 
will be made to render it worthy the counte- 
nance and support of their Masonic Brethren, 
and Literary and Scientific Friends. 

To all who subscribe previous tothe 


first of January next, the paper will be af- 


forded as heretofore, at $2,50 cents per ann. 
payable half yearly1n apvance. After 
which time, the terms will be $2,50 cents per 
annum, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: or $3, 


payable HALF. YEARLY in advance. 


§C} Such of the FRATERNITY as are de- 
sirous of obtaining a complete file of the next 
volume for binding, we respectfully invite to 
send in their names previous to the rirsT of 
JANUARY.~———No paper will be discontinued 
unless orders to that effect are sent directly to 
the Publishers, or through their Agents. ~ 


have been procured, and measures ta-- 


remedied by spelling the wordthe second time 
on the principle of Walker's Pronouncing 
Dictionary with characteristic marke. This 
besides occupying much room in the book, 
tends to introduce confusion in the mind of 
the young beginner, and gives much trouble to 
the instruetor. Our author has adopted « 
plan both simple and ingenious by which the 
above defects are easily remedied, and at the 
same time perfectly intelligible to the learner. 
This is an improvement which we do not recol- 
lect to have seen in any other spelling-book. 


the subject, that ‘ the best and easiest rule 
for dividing the syllables, in spelling, is to 
divide them as they are naturally divided 
in a right pronunciation, without regard to the 
derivation of words, or the possible combina- 
‘tion of consonants at the beginning of a sylla- 
ble.’ This rule is not so intelligible to a be- 
ginner as it ought to be, and this is the fault of 
most compilers of school books. They are too : 


tke young and untutored mind. In order to 
have a clear representation of the different 
sonnds of the vowels, our author has made 
use of figures, for which he has constructed a 
Key adopted to the smallest capacity, which 
may be easily Icarnt and forever after retain- 
ed in memory. Where one letter takes the 
sound of another, which is often the case in 
our orthography much to the embarrassment ‘ 
of a correct pronunciation, not only of youth, 
but of readers generally, the particular letter 
where the sound is intended to be,is placed over 
the letter which gives the sound to the sylla- 
Thus in worthy, o the sound of w, 
the u, therefore is placed over the o, and in 
this way, he renders the :node of pronunciation 
intelligible. Sometimes it is necessary to 


| place one, two, or even three letters over vow- 


els and consonants in order to indicate the pro- 
nunciation which the author has invariably 
done; and thus saved much room in his book, 
and remedied the ambiguity which most au- 
thors have fallen into. The difficulty of ac- 
quiring the proaunciation of words, anglisized 
from foreign languages has been obviated, by 
this mode of Mr. Kelley. Thus in the words © 
encore, boquet, iurquoise, &c. he has arranged 
his letters, so that no mistake can possibly a- 
rise in the mind of the pupil, in the fol- 


oug 1 oo a keeze 
lowing manner : encore, bouyuet, turquoise. 


‘In the articleon the elementary principles 


§X- Those who have perfect sets of the 
last year’s Mirror, can have them neatly , 


bound and lettered, by leaving them at this of- | 


fice, for eighty cents the volume 


Review.—The American Instructor, De- | 
signed for all Common Schoole in Ameri. | 
ca, containtng the Elements of the Eng- | 
lish Language, Lessons in Orthography, | 
and Reading, and the Pronwnciation | 
of Walker’s Critical Pronouncing Dic- | 
tionary; all made easy by the arrange- 
ment and division of Words, and by an 
Improved use of Figuresand Letters.— 
By Haut J. Keutey, A. M. Author 
of Instructor.”” Boston, 1825. pp 
168. 

In no country on the face of the globe is 
the moral, literary and reiigious instruction of 
youth so much attended to asin the United | 
States particularly in that section called New- 
England. Various inventions have been a- 
dopted, to facilitate the acquisition of know!l- 
edge, and establish correetness in grammatical 
construction, etymological arrangement, or- 
thographical division and natural © pronuncia- 
tion. Books, without number, are daily issu- 
ing from our presses, pretending to some im- 
portant improvement, calculated to assist the 
young tyro in his course, and to teach him 
‘* how to shoot”’ correctly; these are, for the 
most part, ‘‘ old ones new vamp’d’”’ contain- 
ing neither any improvement, and scarcely ev- 
eranew idea. We have spelling books in 
abundance, recommended by great and impos- 
ing names, but when’ analized they will be 
found to be new editions of Dilworth, Perry, 
or Webster. Notwithstanding this, the idea 
of a new book is fascinating. Instructors and 
booksellers are interested, the idea of an im- 
portant improvemeat is held up to thé doting 
parent who ir. anxious that his child should 
make ‘the greatest progress in the smallest 
compass of time, readily parts with his money 
to purchase nothing more nor less, than a book 
of the same kind, which he himself had thumb- 
ed to atoms when «boy, a solemn memento of 
the many sound drubbings inflicted for his idle- 
ness and obstinacy. In this way thousands 
of dollars are annually expended on a misera- 
ble trifle, which neither does honor to the 
country or the author. 

On this subject the author under considera- 
tion, has the following judicioes remark:— 
‘*To make an Elementary book fully adequate 
to its purpose. requires talents of a peculiar 
charecter. Multitudes have confidently at- 
tempted it; but after tasking their abilities, 
and devoting much time and labor to the work, 
witb a zeal and patience worthy their object; 
their ephemeral productions have evinced gen- 
ius and skill for other business, and talents 
misapplied in this.’’ 

The great faultin elementary books is a 
deficiency in the rules for dividing words, and 


During the first ten or twelve minutes 


of the English language there tsa rich fund of 
instruction confined _in a small compass, - 
Here is a faithful analysis of the sounds ané 
principles of all the letters of the alphabet. 
Every rule and principle is numbered, so as to 
be readily referred to in the spelling and read- 
ing lessons ofthe work. A system is at once 
established which is both concise and suffi- 
ciently copious to be easily understoed. This 
is a desideratum which has long been felt by al! 
engaged in the instruction of youth; and many 
have found it difficult without a reference of 
this kind, to satisfy themsélves with regard to 
the precise sound of some of the vowels and 
consonants. 


Those learning our language, particularly, 
will find this part of the work avery excel- 


ing the various inflections and sounds of the 
English letters. The want of due attention to 
which has been the cause of much perplexity 
to the French particularly in acquiring the 
sounds of our language. The French in their 
language are more nice than we, on the sub- 
ject of the sound of the letters, and it is a 
source of much mortifaction to them when they 
are forced to deviate from the rules of propriety 
in sounds. The author’s rules for spelling or 
forming words, are highly useful, wany of © 
them are not well understood by our best wri- 
ters; on this subject we could have wished the 
author had been more copious, his rules are 
excellent as far as they go, but neither he, 
Murray, or any other have given rules suffi- 
cient “to relieve the embarrassments which 
often occur in writing the inflections of many 
werds in our own language. 

~ ‘The author has been very happy in his man- 
ner of arranging the reading and spelling les 
sons of his book the words of the reading 
lessons are first placed im columns after the 
manner of those designed for spelling, to be 
studied as a lesson for spelling. In this way 


follows the colleeation of those words in sen- 
tences, so that the werds are recognized at 
first sight, and but little difficulty is experienc- 
ed in acquiring a facility in reading it. 
_ Thg reading lessons are well chosen and 
ought to be in the hands of youth; they abound 
in moral, religious, literary, and other useful 
instruction. In fine, we consider it as meriting 
a place among our first elementary works for 
common schools, and entertain but little doubt 
it will have sn extensive patronage, and the 
author amply remunerated Yor his exertions. 


To Correspandents.—The article on 
th Theatre shall appearin our next. The au- 
thor will pereeive-that the present Number 
completes the first volume of this paper, and a9 
his Strictures are to be continued, the impro- 
priety6f csmmencing them to day will appear 
manifest. 


fer rightly apprehending their pronunciation. 


under consideration. 


The author has adopted Waiker’s Opinion on ; 


apt to consider the learner in placejof the learn- $. 
ed, hence arises the obscurity of their rules te. é 


lent and highly important assistant in acquir- ~-, 


the child is taught to spel], and immediately — 
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- Wy received by our patrons at a distance. discoyery. It was reported aboat the 
“Weare confident every subscriber 
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A » oe | Two.of the Spanish frigates and two 
REMOV | transports which failed in the attempt 
The Office of the Mirror is | to. reach the Castle of St. Juan, retara- 


remo from 72, Market, to | ed to Havana on the 16th ult. 
67 ign! : cor- In the Court of King’s Bench (Lon- 


don) on the 4th ult. a young woman ob- 
ner of Court-street, and nearly | tained a verdict of £400 damages a- 


. tate nst the proprietors of a Brighton 
Opposite the Old s House. pore for aserious injury she had sus- 
Where Masonic and other | tained by the overturning of the same. 


: _ {It was proved that the plaintiff's arm 
Printing; will be neatly, pune was dreadfuliy fractured, and the elbow 


tually, and reasonably execu-| distocated; and that she had lost the 
use of the limb: it was also proved 
ted. a that the accident was occasioned fact 
~ Nortce.—Our readers will not be | one of the leaders being given to hedge 
surprised should the Mirror not appear pay and ow ate the coach 
on Saturday next. The paper with 
which we intend commencing the next 3 . : 
t 
volume, had not arrived this morning ; Discovery of Silver Mines. Captain 


Forp, of brig Colon, who arrived at 
it is, however, hourly expected. Should | (his port on Tuesday, informs that afew 


it be received in season the Minror | days previnw his a large 
j ; otherwise, it will qnantity of silver was founnd on the 
surface of the earth, about 14 miles 


from Cogqnimbo, by a muieteer, who 
this.circumstance to allay all unneces- made known his good fortune at Cos 


sary apprehensions that might arise in| quimbo, and-had been offered thirty 
case the first number should not be du-} thousand dollars for the right of his 


time the Color sailed, that four «rv tive 
valuable mines had been traced from 
would readily forego the pleasure Of| the silver found on the surface, which 
one week’s perusal, rather than have promised to 
the first number of a new volume appear 
fo a0 old dress. chant, at Coquimbo, and it was sup- 
posed he would obtain a grant to work 
it, as others had done. People were 
flocking to the place from Coquimgo, 
in search of silver, so that it was diifi- 
cult to get any business transacted. 


last was the 
coldest day that has been experienced in this 
piace, in December, for many years; the ther- 
mometer, at sunrise, stood at 4 degrees below 
seers Letters from Alvarado of Oct. 25th, 
any time in December last. At noonit was at 


| arrived at Philadelphia. They state 


po Mr urnet will i *, ..| Lafayette was allowed to sail by spe- 
.P. in future y 

Agent for cial permission, An expedition was 
Mr. W Talman will also act as| PTCPAting to attack the Castile of St. 


; Juan de Ulloa, both by Jandandsea. The 
in Coneard, Hopkinton, | Exchange had arrived in 46 
. ew- ampshire. 


days from Philadeiphia, and eight or 
vessels had been several days off 
the Bar, endeavouring to geti n. 


Paris, Nov. 2.—Commercial Conven- LETTER FROM LAFAYETTE. 


tion with Hayti—On the 3ist ult. his| Capt. ALLYN, of the favoured ship 
Majesty’s Commissioners, Count St.| Cadmus, while lately at Havre, re- 
Cricq and Baron Mackau, signed a Com-| ceived the following note from Gen. 
mercial Convention with the Haytien | LarayetTe: , 
Commissioners, Senators Daumee and La Grange, Oct. 28. 
Rouaney, and Col. Fremont. The de-} Here is my last letter, and 1 wish 
taijs of it will not of course be publish-| 1 could send many others along with it, 
ed till the Convention is ratified by the | but the pressure of avocations upon 
Haytien Government. But it is how-| my arrival, and a kind concourse ‘of 
ever stated from good sources, that the} friends, have so much encroached on 
whole island of Hayti (not merely the | my time, that | must depend upon you 
ee French part) is to be free to Frengh | to inform my New-York correspondents 
ommerce, on paying only half diittes| that we are in good health. What i 
on the importations and exportations in| hope they do noi question is, that we 
French vessels. The discriminating du-| are incessantly thinking of them with 
ty on imports from Hayti, are of conse- | hearts full of affection and gratitude.” 
quence also reduced ove half, except Crimes, Punishments, &c. 


on sugars. There are other stipulations ted at Wor- 
in tne Convention all founded on the Wier 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. | 


‘principles of the most perfect reciproci- 
t 


on an aged tenant of the poor-house in 


. | Brookfield. He has been described in 
_ The solemnity attending the negotia-| | worcester paper, as uniting with the 
tion, signing and ratification of the late freshness of youth, a form and propor’ 
Treaty with the Haytien Envoys affords} (00 which might serve as a aiodel, 
ample proofs—if such were necessary— | countenance uncommonly tine, 
of the full acknowledgment by the King} natural talents not below“ medio- 
of France of the sovereignty and lnde- ‘crity. Its said he was wholly unedo- 
pendence of Hayti, asa Nation; and cated. and met his fate With a careless 
that she receives all the respect truly astonishing. After 
courtesy due to any sovereign State.— hthe warrant of execution was read, he 
The form of the acknowledgment T hwalked across the scaffold a tew times, 
the Independence of Hayti by his Maj- took of his cloak and hat, shook hands 
esty appears to have given umbrage to] | ith shose on the scaffold, and told the 
our blunt neighbors across the channel; | oo it he was ready. Le died without 
but the intelligent world will see, that a struggle, and the execution was over 
in those forms there does exist loity at 12 o'clock. It was estimated that 
principles oi Justice and Generosity:| 1) 206 were 5000 spectators of the 
and that they are consistent with that) of whom were a number of well- 
science of diplomacy which gives so dvisiaa females. 

much dignity to the proceedings of : 

Courts, and which forms one of the| Fire—On Tuesday afternoon, fire 


_ graces of Sovereigns. The Hayiien| was discovered in the roof of a large 


Government had more sagacity in see-| wooden dwelling-house, on Purchase- 


‘ing the substance which those forms con- | street, near the Boylston School-house ; 


veyed than their neighbors appear to | and there being no bell in the vicinity 
have had. - to give an immediate general alarm, 


: nothing but the most prompt and spirit- 
ed exertions of the firemen and citizens, 


aided by. th ine in th ighbour- 


_ who were to take the whole of that 


3000 troops from Corunna and Ferro} il 
arrived at Porto Rico on the 11th of 


_ November, where they were bound to 


hood, prevented the destruction of the 
house, and probably the buildings to tee- 
ward, The wind was high, and the 
weather intensely €old, and although 
only a short time elapsed before the 
fire was under controul, those most 


three Commissioners would be placed, 


business from the Court of Chancery. 
A London paper mentions the discov- 

ery of a number of valuable manuscript 

letters, written by highly distinguished 


i d in its extingui 


were literally covered with outer gar- 
ments of ice. [he lads from the school, 
with the city buckets deposited there, 


ments, relating toan interesting period 
of English history. ‘hey are likely to 
be published under the title of the 
Twysden Papers.” 
_ The new king of Bavaria has appoint- a 

ed a committee, over which he pre- Fire —On ‘Tuesday evening last, says 
sides in person, the duty of which is to | the Brunswick (Me.) Herald, et Dec.6. 
ascertain and to recommendevery pos- | between the hours of seven and eight, 
sible reduction in the military establish | it was discovered that the Post Office in 
meant of the country. | this town was on fire. When first seen 


supply of water. 


dat ee he fire was bursting through several 
Spain.—We learn, says the N. York : 
Mer. Advartiser, that the Spanish Ex. 


rogress of the flames, the buiiding was 
Pedition consisting of three frigates and aaa through a window and the let- 


cepting one, were taken out. By the 


roms f the 
land 1000 troops, aud proceed for Ha- 


citizens the fre was subdued ina few 


minutes, It rst caught, as plainly ap- 


afforded important assistance ia the | 


peared, in a timber that passed ander 
the fire-placé, over which was only two 
thin layings of brick, This careless 
situation of the building was unknown 
to the Post Master, of course, from his 
known carefulness, not the least blame 
can be attached to him.—It is matter of 
surprise, considering the intense dark- 
ness of the night, that the effects should 
have been taken out in so good order. 
None of the mails were materially in- 
jured, and only a small mail bag and 
key lost. . 


several different channels, that a very 
destructive fire occurred in Brunswick, 
Me. on Tuesday fast. Among the build- 
ings destroyed were the extensive Cot- 
ton Factery, partly owned and insured 
in this city; the stores occupied by 
Messrs. John Perry, and Dunning & 
Parshley, and sixteen or eighteen oth- 
er buildings. 


New Counties. Petitions for the divi- 
sion of two of the ancient counties of 
this conrmonwealth will arrest the at- 
tention of the legislature at the ensuing 
session. One for the division of Bristol 
ceunty has already been agitated, and 
probably will be decided on at the next 
session. The other for a division of 
old Essex, and to incorporate the tewns 
of Newburyport, Newbury, West Néw- 
bury, Rowley, Ipswich, Boxford, Brad- 
ford, Andover, Methuen, Haverhill, 
Amesbury, and Salisbury, into a county, | 
by the name of Merrimack, will be pe- 
titioned for, and an order of notice pro- 
bably issued. A meeting on the sub- 
ject, held at Newburyport, the Ist inst, 
is said to have been nearly unanimous 
in the vote to petition for the division. 
Generally speaking, the legisiature has 
been averse to cutting up the old coun- 
Nies; and to require that very special 
reasons be given for the measure, inde- 
pendent of the local advantages which 
may be calculated to result to particu- 
lar sections, and the “longings after 
offices,” which is too frequently seen in 
the applications, 


Accipents —T wo passengers and the 
second mate of the steam-boat Olive 
Branch were drowned on the last trip 
from New-York to Albany. In lower- 
ing down the boat to land two passen- 
gers at New-Baltimore, the bow tackle 
was by mistake loosened, before the 
one at the stern, and the boat conse- 
quently overtursed, by which accident 
the persons were drowned. Two.boat- 
men succeeded in swimming to the 
shore. Capt. Heary Bogardus, of the 
schooner Star, of Fishkill, was. unfor- 
tunately knocked overboard by the 
boom of the vessel, off Mount Pleasant, 
by a sudden flaw of wind, and drowned. 


ville; Ky. Advertiser, states that the 
driver of a waggon, loaded with one 
hundred quarter kegs of powder, pack- 
ed in hay, stopped at a blacksmith’s 
Shop, for the purpose of having the 
lock chain repaired. The smith forged 
an open*ring, and applied ii red hot to 
the upright boit in the side body, when 
the wood and hay began to smoke. 
The waggoner perceived this, tore 
away the smith and ring, and by rab- 
bing and spitting, succeeded in extin- 
guishing the fire, which had taken hold 
of some spears of hay. Had another 
moment elapsed, before the driver 
seized the smith, the whole load would 
}have exploded, as several pounds of 


powder dust were in the bottom of the 
waggon. 


Police Court, On Monday, John Hol- 
land, an Irishman, was bound over in 
the sum of $2,000 to take his trial at 
the Municipal Court in January, for ao 
assault on Jonathan Hooton, one of the 
watchmen of the city, It appeared by 
the testimony in the court, that one ot 
the watch, stationed in Milk-street, 
heard the cry of murder in Broad- 
street, abont 1 o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing, and discovered a man running by 
him, whom he attempted to seize. 
Hooton came to his assistance, and as 
they were passing through Broad-street 
with their prisoner, Holland came. up 
and inquired what they were going to 
do with him. ‘Chey ordered Holland 
to go about his business, and proceeded 
into State-street, where another watch- 
man came to their assistance. Hooton 
was then at some distance behind, 
when the other two heard a blow and 
a groan, and, looking round, saw Hol- 
iand striking Hooton withan axe. They 
then left their prisoner, who escaped, 
and secured Holland, after a severe 
conflict. Hooton was shockingly wound- 
ed on the right shoulder,.and on the 
back and lois; but hopes are enter- 
tained of his recovery. Holland, being 
unable to procure bail, was ee 
to prison.— Courier. 


Record. The unfortunate and brave 
revolutionary worthy, Gen. Barton, of 
Rhode-Island, who has been imprisoned 
for debt for 13 years in Vermont, has 
recently been liberated by the bounty 
of Gen. LaraveTre. 


“© We mention, with pleasure,” says 
the Centinel, * that the British Charita- 
ble Suciety has given a douation of 
$ 100 doflare to the sufferers by the 
late fires in Maine.” 


We learn, says the Statesman, thro’ | 


Providential. Escape,—The_Lonis-| 


Bridge.—The last Wiscasset paper contains ‘The Kentucky papers mention, that 
a petition for = bridge over the Sheepscot riv- |, man natved shed been commit- 


erat that place. The river being navigable } ted to jail ———— 
some distance above, a draw will be required. derer of Col. 


it should be granted. Among them they state, | sour cover a area of more than 3000 
that, “ it would shorten the distance from the square miles, and are said to be the 
Western part of the county to Nobleborough, | most extensive on the giobe. The ore 
at least three miles ;”’ and ‘* it would facili- | is of the purest kind, and exists in quan- 
tate the intercourse between the rich farming | tities sufficient to. supply the whole 
towns of the Kennebec and the valuable fish- | United mines 
eries of Boothbay and its vicinity.” . > }is 165, in which more than 1400 men 
‘ are employe rod annual 
ing at Noefolt, | employed, producing ly, 


3.000,000 pounds of the metal, valued 
which is engaged to take out the frames, &c. | at ¢ 120,000. tna 


of some large buildings intended to be erected 


: has been circulated in the country, of 
United States for the reception of captured | two or three of onr banks hota re- 
Afrieans. About sixty emigrants have entered | fysed to pay specie for their notes at 
their names as passengers, some of whom are | sight, we are told, has wholly subsided. 
already in Norfolk. of years ought to 
| Satisfied t who were alarmed for 
the moment, that the report was a9 
m 60S Y | unfounded as the circulation of it. was 
put up for sale under the foreclosure | . tended te be mischi 
of a mortgage was purchased by 


Mr. Judah Touro, a Jew, to prevent} Jonn of T has 
its being appropriated to any other| received, from the President of the 
purpose. Since the purchase, the for-| United States, the appointment of 
mer owners worship in it as usual.| Charge des Affaires from this govern- 
After this, tet no christian, from a pre- | ment to the republic of Guatimala, and 
tended attachment to his creed, dare, | has accepted the appointment... 

in the-night of a justheaven to heap| The U. S. ship Constellation, Capt. 
insult or contumely upon the head of | Woorsey, bound to the West Indies, 


a fellow worshipper of such a man; | sailed from the Chesapeake on the 4th 
and to the intolerant of any sect | inst.” 


whether Jews or Gentiles, we would 
say, read and learn wisdom from a Jew. | Biddie, the commissioners to fix upon 


The Legislature of North Carolina, | 2 site for a Naval Depot in the Gulf of 
has recommended such an amendment | Mexico, arrived at Savannah on the 
to the constitution of the United States, | 27th ult. in a pilot boat, having left the 
as will require the Electors of Presi. | John Adams of the bar, bound in, 21 
dent and Vice President to be chosen | 44ys from Pensacola. They intended 
uniformly by districts. | te proceed to Washington by land. 


Suffocation. Elias Dawley was found 
his bed, in Johnstown, (N. Y.) 
duviag the ‘iwesent veer, it is probalile | 
that Ohio, Michiean. & * a» ed mained in it, against the advice of bis 
ae nto, Kc. have receive | neighbours, with a view of keeping a 
more than one halt: and ihere are also Gre te prevent the plastering from 
many amigrations from the old states. | 
No doubt, the next census will shew B- 
that Ohio contains a million of free Newspapers.—-Six newspapers are 
number. 
Poison.—A family in Belfast, Maine, 
were lately accidentally poisoned with 
arsenic, and but for the presence of} “The total amonn coinage at our 
necessary antidotes, weuld scoheai all | Mint, since its first establishment, is on- 
have died. It appears the mother had | ly 23,650,502 dollars; a sum entirely 
with flour to poison | inadequate 
rats, a aced the saucer containing | community like that of the U. States— 
it upon a’ shelf, whence it was taken averaging in gold, silver and copper, for 
the next morning by the housekeeper, | a national circulating medium, scarcely 
and used as pure flour in butter melted | two dollars a head for an increasing pop- 
for toast, of which the family partook. | ulation. : 


ended. “At a Conven-} South Caroling Court 


Essex county, held the 6th inst. it wag | ‘able to militia duty, 


resolved, that it was inexpedient totake| The Bangor Register of the 5th inst. 
any farther measures on the subject of | mekes the following remarks on pnb- 


Hampshire. several coasting vessels from that port 


On th 1 during the two or three previous daye : 
ciety of Friends, left Elizabeth City for of this paper, = we announced the 
Norfolk, and from thence to embark on arrival os vesse? at this season of the 
board the ship Georgiana, Capt. Cor. year. € hope the old auguries that 
nick, for Liberia. the climate would @meliorate as the 


lands wert opened ate about to be ful- 
Inhumanity.—The N.Y. American | filled.” * ae 


contains an account of the confinement . ae 

of two young men by their father in the hh he a ing Howe th Hadley, 
garret of his house in Barclay-street.— Coneuned 
Mr. Hopson, one of the magistrates, on by Gre, ae Thursday the Sth inst. ‘fo- 
hearing this, repaired to the house, and gether with aboot 
found the garret spoken of contained Broom Comm, 


two rooms, the keys of both of which] A letter from Guayaquil, by way of 
were turned. On entering one of the | Jamaica, states that the steamboat Fe- 
rooms, a scene of wrefchedness was pre- | lica, Captain Michal Mitrovitoh, is now 
sented unprralleled in our city. A young | plying between the ports of Lima, 
man, apparently 30 years of age, was | Guayaquil and Panama, as a regular 
ane naked ina bed, his arms pinion-| Packet. 
ed..and his form wasted away. He ap- a die 
peared to labour under (ear, d A hog 
and on the entrance of his unusual visi- 4 ng | 
tors, he concealed himself beneath the | Rut Agee ome 
bed clothes.” The adjoining room was Aahb citys 
in a similar state, and the occupant ap- | Thi, 
: markably fat, of a crossed breed, very 
peared to be about 24. From the state- ed ‘across. the 
ment of the father it appeared that one ders tool emi 
thus gentlemen, acquainted with the quali- 
seam ties of the hog, examined this: animal, 
Claims of France.—We find it inti- | and agreed that it was one of the fattest 
mated in the New-York American that | and handsomest eer brought into this 
the French Government have recently | market. It was sold for. seven cents 
come to the conclusion absolutely to re- | per Ib. 
ject the claims of our merchants for in- | 


demnification. MAS ONIC 
Cochineal.—W thin the last two years 

five millions of cochineal trees have 

been planted in Central America, and 


and | and R. A. SASHES and APRONS, of the 
the population, at this moment; may be | most appropriate kind for those degrees, and 


estimated at somewhat more than two | intends keeping a constant supply of them at 
millions. ; the Columbion Clothes Store, Suffolk Build- 


ings, Congress-Street Masters of Lodges can 
A new Bank, called the Printer’s | be furnished with the Master Mason’s Apron 


' iti at low prices, from the plate of their late 
Bank, 1s to be petitioned for at the next hes bean 
session of the New-York Legislature.— | i by the 
Capital, $500,000. setts as the most appropriate of the kind that 
Poultry.—On Saturday 4th inst. aca- pt appeared to the public, for that 
nal boat arrived at Albany, named ‘Far- ons. 
mer’s Daughter’ of Skaneateles, N. D, 
Caldwell, master, from Jordan, 190 MASONIC. 


for the West“ Indies. One thousand most elegant patterns, constantly for 
Turkies, Geese and Ducks, all alive by SAMUEL CURTIS, No. 66, 
and well, and kept in twenty seven - ‘ 


5 Fioorings, Reyal Arch Dresses, and 
coops. Success to the adventurer. Geltars furnished at short netice, Oct. 16, 


¥ 


ot Labels, Abies, by ths Gbverement of the Boston Banxs. The idle alarm which 


Captains Bainbridge, Warrington agd 


project 
tion of delegates from several towns in of Appeals bag decided that aliens are | 


the annexation of those towns 1o New | lishing the arrival and departure of - 


miles, with a cargo of poultry destined | Qi ASHES and APRONS of the newest ang — 


= 


: the mur- 
| 
| The petitioners offer several good reasons why Lead Mines. The lead mines of Mis- | 
| 
| 
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» feel that oxie’s too wide, 


MIRROR ANDMECHANIC’S INTELLIGENCER. 


f{ of POETRY to hallow every 
Psat it moves; to breathe round nature 


odour more exquisite than .he perfume of the 
po ao to shed ove it a tint more magical thar 
the blush of morning.” 5 


; From the Oki Colony Memorial. 


THE OLD CORDWAINER. 


“th the days of my boyhood, I recollect well, 


And others no doubt this odd story can tell, 


Que tradesmen were honest and ne'er thought of 


‘I remember the spoi, 
Aad the bench where he sat, 
With his strap o’er his knee; 
He was honest and fair, 
And exact to a hair, ; 
And a faithful old cordwainer he, 


Que meonshiny night (thanksgiving was coming,) 


[ mounted in haste uncle Jeremy's mare, 


<Of Dobbin,’ said 1, ‘let your trotters be drum- 
mi 
Towards Lor’s,’ and sie soon had me 
there. 
0, good uncle Lot, 
I remember the spot 
And the bench’ where he sat, 
With his strap o'er kis knee; 
Our shoes were ail ready 
For me and for Neddy, 
Aad Sally and Betty, 
And Dolly and Hetty, 
And a faithful old cordwainer he! 


Then there was the stitching so strong and so 
nice, 
Why the threads held the leather as firm as a 
‘Lhere was none of your pegging and none of 
your nailing, 
And there was no fretting, and scolding, and rail- 
ing, ; 
When Shomaker Lot 
He worked on the spot, 
Which I've not forgot, _ 
With the strap o'er his knee, 
How strong he would sew them! 
I wish he’d now shew them. 
What faithful old cordwainer he. 


But alas! now-a-days how changed is this mat. 
_ ter} 
For one scarce has a coat, ora shoe, ora gar- 

ter, 


‘That lasts more than three weeks before ’tis 


worn out 
And honesty seems to go begging about; 


@, that some uncle Lot 


Would egain take tie spot, 
And the bench where he sat 
» . With his strap o'er his knee, 
. And work at the trade, 
Aad have shoes faithful made, 
No cheat and no cozen, 
No rips by the dozen, 
What a useful covdwainer he’d be? 
JOEL. 
= 
From the Baltimore Gazette. 
AYACUCHO, 


‘OR THE PERUVIAN VICTORY. 


Oh mother. dearest, weep not now, 
| When hearts and drums are beating, 
When o‘er the fair and beautiful brow : 
The flush of pride is fleeting. 
The scarf of Zaire is on my breast, 
From danger’: touch to save me — 


~ And o’er my polish'd helmet’s crest 


- Ate fix'd the plumes you gave me. 
O mother, dearest, while I kneel, 
In eager trembling joy, 
To guard me from the foemen’s steel, 
Bless thy Peruvian boy. 


One foot he in the stirrup placed, 
‘One band upon the mane— 
Sprung lightly to the seat he graced, 
And loosed the courser’s rein— 
And mother, mistress, friend, were soon 
In distance left afar, 
And e’er on Andes rose the moon, 


He fought witt Bolivar: 


Qn Ayacucho’s glorious field 
Man mingled to destroy, 

And foremost witb his sword and shield 
Was Zaire’s Peruvian boy. 


None saw him at the evening fall, 

Nor when the morning came— 
A banner was bis funeral pall, 

His requiem was his fame. 
dad one thers was who mark’d the plume 
‘His mother’s band had given, 


dance upom the twilight gloom, 


Then from the inelmet riven, 


ind heard a faint expiring cry, 


. A tove of anguish, anc of joy, 
Ob victory the foemen fly 
From Zaire’s Peruvian boy. 


I’ve wander’d East and West, ‘ 


Puxssuns in every clime I’ve found, 


But sought in vain for aesr. 

While Glory sighs for other spheres, 

And think the Home that love endears . 


| also by the termites, which cast up the 


| here, sometimes there, in the full tones 
| of the nightingale, amuse themselves 


4 of the day, the delicate humming-birds, 


woods. Other birds of the most singu- 


thus every living creature, by its ac- 


THE FORESTS OF BRAZIL. 


The Quanrency Review has the 
ing spirited description of the ani- 
mated beings that enliven the forests 
extracted from the pages of 

Bavarian travellers, Von Spix and 


Von Martius. 


The morning is ushered in by the 
howling of monkies, the high and deep 
notes of the tree frogs and toads, the 
monotonous chirp of the grasshoppers 
and locusts. When the rising sun has 
dispelled the mists which preceded it, 
all creatures rejoice in the return of 
the day.—The wasps leave their long 
nests, which hang down from the 
branches, the ants issue from their 
dwellings, curiously built of clay, with 
which they cover the trees, and com- 
mence their journey on the paths they 
have made for themselves, as is done 


earth high and fat aroand. The gayest 
batterfties, rivalling in splendour the 
colours of the rainbow, flutter from 
flower to flower. The feronia, with 
rustling wings, flies rapidly from tree 
to tree. Myriads of the most brilliant 
beetles buzz in the air, and sparkle 
like jewels on the fresh green of the 
leaves, or on the odorous flowers, 
Meantime agile lizards, remarkable for 
their form, size and brilliant colours, 
dark-coloured poisonous, or harmless 
serpents, which exceed in splendour 
the enamel of the flowers, glide out of 
the leaves, the hollows of the trees, and 
holes in the ground, and creeping up 
the stems, bask in the sun, and lie in 
wait for insects or birds. From this 
moment all is life and activity. Squir-' 
rels, troops of gregarious monkies, is- 
sue inquisitively from ihe interior of 
the woods to the plantations, and leap, 
whistling and chattering, from tree to 
tree. Gallinaceous jacus, hoccos, and 
pigeons, leave the branches and. wan- 
der about on the moist ground in the 


lar forms, and of the most superb plum- 
age, flutter singly, or in companies, 
through the fragrant bushes. ‘he 
green, blue or red parrots, assemble 
on the tops of the trees, or, flying to- 
wards the plantations and islands, fill 
the air with their screams. The toucan, 
sitting on the extreme branches, rattles 


with his large hollow bill, and in loud,} 


plaintive notes, calls for rain. The 
busy orioles creep out of their long, 
pendant, hag-shaped nests. to visit the 
orange trees, and their sentinels an- 
noéuce, with a loud screaming cry, the 
approach of man. The flycatchers 
sitting aloof, watching for insects, dart 
from the trees and shrubs, and with 
rapid flight catch the shining flies as 
they buzz by. Meantime, the amorous 
thrush, concealed in the thicket, pours 
forth her joy in a strain of beautiful 
melody ; the chattering manakins, call- 
ing from the close bushes, sometimes 


in misleading the hunters; and the 
woodpecker makes the distant forests 
resound while he picks the bark from 
the trees. Above all these strange 
voices, the metallic tones of the ura- 
ponga sound from the tops of the high- 
est trees, resembling the strokes of the 
hammer on the anvil, which, appearing 
nearer or more remote, according to 
the position of the sengster, fill the 
wanderer with a:tonishment. While 


tions and voice, greets the splendour 


rivailing, in beaety and lustre, dia- 
monds, emeraids and sapphires, hover 
round the brightest flowers. When 
the aun goes down, most of the animals 
retire to rest; only the slender deer, 
the shy pecari, the timid agouti, and 
the tapir, still gaze around ; the nassua 
and the opossum, the cunning animals 
of the feline race, steal through the 
obscurity of the wood, watching for 
prey, till at last the howling monkeys, 
the sloth, with a cry as one in distress, 
the croaking frogs, and the chirping 
grasshoppers with their monotonous 
note, conclude the day: the cries of 
the macuc, the capueira, the goasucker, 
and the bass tones of the bull frog an- 
nounce the approach of night. Myriads 
of luminous beetles now begin to fly 
about like ignes fatui, and the bieod- 
sucking bats hover like phanton: in 
the profound darkness of the night. 


There are some characters whose 
bias it is impossible to calculate, and on 
whose probable conduct we cannot 
hazard the slightest prognostication; 
they often evince energy in the merest 
tritles, and appear listless and indiffer- 
ent on occasions of the greatest interest 
and importance ; one would suppose 
they had been dipped in the fountain 
of Hammon, whose waters, according 
to Diodorus, are cold by day, and hot 
ouly by night! 

Reason, like the moon, a consolation 
in darkness, can guide us with its faint 
rays, through the dusky night. Whe 
morning dawn of bustle shows the real 
world, when the light of the sun breaks 
through our twilight. 

Despise not the meanest of mankind : 


@ wasp may sting a giant. 


CASKET. 


“ Blending the useful with the sweet. 


AN ITALIAN TALE. 
How a learned Greek, whom a King held in 
prison, passed judgment on a horse. 


Ina certain part of Greece there 
lived a king of great sway, of the name 
of Philip. This king, for some alleg- 
ed crime or other, had imprisoned a 
Greek, a man of great learning, whose 
wisdom mounted to the skies. It hap- 
pened one day that this monarch re- 


ceived from the king of Spain a present | 


of a noble horse, of great size, and of a 
beautiful form. The king sent for his 
farrier to learn his opinion of the horse ; 
but he was told that he had better ap- 
ply to the learned Greek, who was re- 
ported a man of universal knowledge. 
He, therefore, ordered the horse to be 
led into a field, and then commanded 
the Greek to be brought from his pris- 
on, and, addressing him, said—‘“ Master, 
let me have your opinion of this horse, 
for I have heard a great report of your 
wisdom.” The Greek inspected the 
horse, and replied—* Sire, this horse 
is, indeed, a beautiful courser, but, in 
my opinion, he has been nurtured on 
aca’s milk.” The king sent to Spain to 
know how the horse had been brought 
up, and found that the dam had died, 
and that the foal, as the Greek had as- 
serted, had been reared on ass’s miik. 
This circumstance astonished the king 
not a little, and, as a reward, he order- 
ed half a loaf of bread a day to be giv- 
en to the Greek, at the expense of the 
court. It fell out, on another occasion, 
that as the king was inspecting his jew- 
els, hc sent again for the Greek, and 
said to him—* Master mine,y our know- 
ledge is great, and it seems that you 
know all things. T'ell me, I pray you, 
whether or not you understand the val- 
ue of these stones, and which of them 
seems to you the most valuable.’ The 
Greek replied—* Sire, which of them 
do you yourself consider as the most 
precious one ?” The king then took 
up one of the most beautiful amongst 
them, and said—* This one, master, 
seems to me the most beautiful, and 
one of the highest value.”” The Greek 
examined it, and straining it closely in 
the palm of his hand, and placing it to 
his ear, said—“ This stone appears to 
me, sire, to have a living worm in it.” 
The king sent for his lapidary, and or- 
dered him to break the stone, and to 
their surprise the animal was found 
therein. The king now looked upon 
the Greek as a man of surprising wis- 
dom, and ordered a whole loaf of bread 
to be given to him daily at the expense 
of the court. It happened, not many 
days after this, that the king, enter- 
taining some suspicions of his own le- 
gitimacy, again sent for the Greek, and 
taking him into his closet, said— ‘* Mas- 
ter, I hold you for a man of great pen- 
etration, which, indeed, has been man- 
ifested in your answers to the ques- 
tions I have proposed to you.” I wish 
you now to inform me whose son I am ?” 
The Greek then replied—* Sire, how 
strange a request! You well know that 
you are the son of your honored pre- 
decessor.”” But the king, dissatisfied, 
said—"* Do not evade my question, but 
tell me the truth implicitly : for, if yon 
hesitate, you shall instantly die the 
death of a traitor.” ‘Then, sire,” 
answered the Greek, ‘“ 1 must inform 
you that you are the son ofa baker.” — 
Upon this, the king, being anxious to 
know the real truth, sent for the queen 
mother, and by threats compelled her 
to confess, that the words of the Greek 
were true. The king then shut him- 
self up in his chamber with the Greek 
and said—*+ Master mine, I have receiv 

ed singular proofs of your wisdom, and 
| now entreat you to tell me how you 
have obtained a knowledge of these 
things.” Then the Greek replied— 
“Sire, I will inform you. With re- 
spect to the horse, I knew that he had 
been nourished with ass’s milk from 
his hanging his ears, which is not natu- 
ral toa horse. And that fhere was a 
live worm in the stone, I knew from 
the fect, that stones are naturalty cold, 
but this one I found to be warm, and 
it was, therefore, evident that the heat 
could only proceed from a living ani- 
mal within.” ‘And how,” said the 
king, “ did you discover that I was the 
son ofa baker 7”? The Greek then re- 
plied—“ Because when I told you of 
the wonderful circumstance of the horse 
you ordered mea gift of half a loafa 
day ; and when I told you of the stone 
with a living worm in it, you ordered 
me a whole loaf. I then felt assured 
whose -son you were ; for if you had 
really been a king’s son, you would 
have presented me with a city, as my 
merits deserved; whereas your origin 
then betrayed itself, and your natural 
disposition was satisfied in giving me a 
loaf, as your father, the baker, would 
have done.” The king was then sen- 
sible of his own meanness, and imme- 
diately liberated the Greek from pris- 
on, and loaded him with gifts of value. 


The are men of prey, as well as 
beasts of prey. The former are more 
dangerous than the latter. 


PRINTER’S TOASTS.» 

The Philadelphia ' Typographical 
Society celebrated its 23d Anuiversary 
on the 5th ult. Among the toasts 
drank were the folluwing. ‘The 
words in Italic are technical phrases 


The Art of Printing—While its rays 
enlighten the world, may its index al 
ways point out the path-way to civil 
liberty. 


The United States—Locked up in 
the chase of common interest, and so 
imposed that every page gives beauty 
to the form. 


Pennsylyania—The character of her 
population, and her inexhaustible font 
of internal resources, justify the high 
expectation entertained of this splen- 
did page of the union. 


The Heroes of the revolufion— 
Types of the best metal, proven in 
times that tried mens souls; an in- 
pression, approaching veneration, re- 
mains upon every heart. 

Agriculture, Commerce, and manu- 
factures.—The three great braces of 
national prosperity—may they always 
be locked up in the chase of unanimity. 

The army and navy—In the field or’ 
on the ocean, their cannon are always 


ready to batter the ribs of their ene- 
mies. / 


Our deceased brethren—Though 
their forms have been re-cust into their 
native mould, may-the revise of their 
former works be approved on its last 
reading. 

The fair—The only page in nature’s 
volume that needs no ornament to dis- 
play its beauty. 

Greece—May she never want hick- 


ory shooting-sticks to unlock the forms 
of her enemies. — 


The President of the United States 
Although his outside form evidently 
bears the impress of time, we have 
clear proofs the inner one is not yet 
mackled.— Niles’ Register. 

An old gentleman, notable for his 
truth and veracity, once told some list- 
eners, of his extraordinary activity 
when a youth. He was once, he said, 
going out to mow, and a deer jumped 
across the road. He pursued him, and 
after a hard chase, succeeded in catch- 
ing him by the hind legs and killing 
him. The lads expressed more sur- 
prise at the relation than was expect- 
ed, and he qualified it, by saying, that 
a crust of snow through which the 
deer’s feet broke, while his were large 
enough to keep him up gave an ad- 
vantage, without which, he might not 
have been able to overtake so fleet an 
animal. “Ah! but, (said they) we 
thought that you were going to mow- 
ing.” He considered a minute. “1 
believe, (said he) I have a part of two 
stories.” 


Youxsuire wit.—A Yorkshire boy 
went into a public house, where a gen- 
tleman was eating eggs. The boy 
looked extremely hard at him for 
some time and then said, * Will you 
be good enough to give me a little 
salt, sir?” Aye boy, but why do you 
want salt?” ‘+ Perhaps sir,” says he, 
‘you'll ask me to eat an egg present- 
ly, and | should like to be ready.” 
“ What country are you frem, my 
lad?” ‘Yorkshire, sir.” “I thought 
so—there, take an egg.” ‘1 thank 
you sir,” said the boy. ‘ Well, (add- 
ed the gentleman) they are all great 
horse stealers in your conotry, are they 
not?” “Yes,” rejoined the boy, “my 
father (though an honest man) would 
mind no more stealing a horse than | 
would drinking your glass of ale. 
Your health, sir,” said he, and drank it 
up. ‘ That will do,” says the gentle- 
man, | see your’e Yorkshire.” 


The late R. Brindsley Sheridan, 

. threatning tocut his son off with 
a shilling; he immediately replied, 
‘¢ Ah father, but where would you bor- 
row THaT shilling?” This humor, so 
like his own, procured the desired par- 
don. 

A Grave‘ What, 
youare hard at it John?” said a par- 
ish clerk to a sexton.—“* Yes Sir, must 
be doing a little; hardish times, Sir, 
for some time past; only buried one all 
the last week.” * “ Indeed! who is 
that one for you are digging now ?” 
1 don’t know, Sir; | expect two to 
pop off in the course of a day or two, 
and I am digging this on speculation ; 
for if they were both to die, and be or- 
dered on one day, it’s more than I 
could manage, and if they shouldn’t 
bury here, it is only filling it again you 
know, Sir.” 


' At Saint Barthelemy, near La Ferte- 
Gaucher, an old countryman lay on his 
death-bed. His son went to fetch the 
clergyman, and stood knocking softly 
at his door for three hours. “ Why 
didn’t you knock louder ?” said the cler- 
gyman. “I was afraid of waking you,” 
said the clown. ‘“ Well, what is the 
matter?” “I left my father dying, 
Sir,’ “So! so! he must be dead by 
this time?” * Oh no, sir,” returned the 
other, “ neighbour Peter said he would 


amuse him till I came back.” 


HABIT. 

To illastre’ . he force of habit, av 
old story is i. of the inhabitants of » 
certain town, who had long been accys. 
tomed to carry, in pailfats, all the 
water necessary for domestic use, fror, 
a river to a quarter of a mile distant 
and who, after the water had been 
brought into the town by means ef ay 
aqueduct, still continued to bring their 
pailfuls from the river. A new stor 
told in a late number of the Quarterly 
Review, is equally striking, and more 
creditable. ‘The practice which the 
negroes of Jamaica had of carrying 
their burdens on their heads, ‘was 
thought to be injurious to their const}. 
tutions, and to save the health of their 
slaves, many of the planters procured 
wheelbarrows, Some of the negroes 
used the vehicles in the proper man- 
ner; but, so strong was the force of 
habit, that others placed the loaded wheel- 
barrows on their heads. : 


Napoleon, in his fallen successes, 
took a Hungarian battalion prisoners. 
The colonel, an old man, complained 
bitterly of the French mode of fighting, 
by rapid and desultory aitacks on the 
flanks, the rear, the lines of communi- 
cation, &c. concluding by saying, that 
“he fought in the army of Maria The- 
resa.’ ‘ You must be oid ? said Napo- 
leon. * Yes, | am either sixty or seven- 
ty.” *Why, colonel, you have cer. 
tainly lived long enough to kuow how 
to count years a little more closely ? 
‘Ceneral,’ said the Hungarian, reck. 
on my shirts and my horses; but as for 
my years, | know that nobody will wang 
to steal them, and that I shall never lose 
one of them.’ 


Lord Erskine, when at the bar, was 
always remarkable for the fearlessness 
with which be contended against the 
bench. In one of his contests with the 
judges, he explained the rule of his 
conduct at the bar in the following 
terms. ‘It was the first command and 
counsei of my youth, always todo what 
my conscience told me to be my duty, 
and io leave the consequences to God. 
I shall carry with me the memory, and, 
I trust, the practice of this paternal 
lesson, to the grave. | have hitherto 
followed it, aud have no reason to com- 
plain that my obedience te it has been 


it, on the contrary, the road to pros- 
perity and wealth, and [ shall point it 
out assuch to my children.’ 


A citizen, whose very industrious 
habits bad advanced him to a country 
house, walking one hot day in his gar- 
den, caught his gardener asleep under 
a tree. He scolded him soundly for his 
laziness, and ended by telling him, that 
such a sluggard was not worthy to 
enjoy the light of the sun. “ {t was for 
that reason exactly,” said the gardener, 
that crept into the shade.” 


A Pux.—-Two gentlemen passing 
a tavern, observed the painting of the 
far famed Piper of Vimera over the 
door. Jam glad, said one of them, 
that something has been done at last 
for the poor fellow. ‘ What has been 
done for him ?” asked his companion. 
Why don’t you see,” said the other, 
“that they have made him an mvy- 
sic.” 


A person on his death-bed, who had 
not been the best of husbands, was men- 
tioning many things to his wife that he 
wished her to do after his decease, in 
the course of which she asked him 
whether there was any body in par- 
ticular that he wished her to marry? 
“« Marry!” said the man, “ Why, aye, 
you may marry the Devil, if you like.” 
‘No, my dear,” replied the wife, “it 
is against the law-to marry two bro- 
thers.” 


When to leave off Drinking.—When 
you feel particularly desirous of having 
another glass, leave off; you have had 
enough. When you look at a distant 


fobject, and appear to see two, leave 


off; you have had too much. When 
you knock over your glass, spill your 
wine upon the table, or are unable to 


been in the habit of singing for the last 
dozen years, leave the company ; you 
are getting troublesome. When you 
nod in the chair, fall over the hearth 
rug, or lurch on your neighbor's shou!- 
der, go to bed ; you are drunk. 


Miseries of Human Life-—To be io- 
traded upon by visiters at unseasonable 
hours, and to bave their visits protrac- 
ted to unreasonable lengths. 

‘To hear long, dull stories upon sv)- 
jects which you know nothing of avd 
care less. 

To hear the same story told tem 
times. 

To be interrupted in your business 
by persons asking impertinent questions. 

To have an impertinent intruder 
present when you wish to copvers® 
with a friend, or any other perso®, Up: 
on confidential subjects. 


The nearest way to honour is for 4 
map so to live that he may be found fo 
be that in truth he would be though! 


to be. 


even a temporal sacrifice. Lhave found - 


‘gecollect the words of a song you have - 
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